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Foreword 


During Lhc piist few decades euntculum icsearclieis and 
plaiineis have been mainly concerned with cuiiiculiiin as ‘intention’ 
hut have not given much attention to cuiiiciiliim as 'tiansaction' 
It will be leadily seen that foi the piactising tcachei who is 
engaged in the task of pioviding learning experiences to the child 
which would help him in the aihround development of his pei- 
sonality, it is the latter which is of the utmost impoitanco. 
Unfortunately in oui coiintiy no work has so far been done which 
would bring into sliaip lelicf the various aspects of the pioblems 
of using the cuiiiculum in the classroom. 

jn the Depaitmenl of School Education Professoj Baqcr 
Mehdi and liis team have done a commendable job by spelling out 
the pioblem in detail and making explicit Ihe icscareh and deve¬ 
lopment aspects of the woik on the pioblem, This publication 
which IS the hist in the senes on “Elfectivc UlSC of School Cur- 
Liculum”, is an attempt to spell out in some detail the nature of 
the project It serves as a basis foi further thinking and elucida¬ 
tion of the vaiious issues involved in it It is hoped that this 
publication will evoke inteiest among ctirj'iculum woikers. 

I am thankful to Piofessor Baqer Mchdi and his team for 
giving a new direction to the work in the held of curriculum, 


D, S. Rawat 
Head 

Depaitment of School Educoiion 

NCERT 


New Delhi 
10 March 1978 




Preface 


Work in the aiea of cLirriculiim which would be paiticularly 
lelevantfor tcacheis in achieving the goals of education through 
teaching'lcarning has haidly begun in our countiy. The teacher 
is used to teach the presciibed syllabus in a mechanical fashion 
trying to ‘coveT the syllabus within the piesciibed time limit 
thiough the quickest method possible which is gcneially the “talk 
and chalk" method Teaching and learning both for the teacher 
and the child in the majority of cases is largely a routine exercise 
in which the tcachci impaiIs information and the child commits 
the facts to mcmoiy, Much of what the child docs in school and 
follows It up at home is devoid ofauy meaning to the teachei. 
hoi him, too, icacliing becomes a routine business devoid of any 
challenge iiiespeclivc of what subject oi class he is teaching. 
Many of the ills of education arise out of such u situation preva¬ 
lent in oui schools today The dissatisfaction the child cxpeiiences 
in school which ultimalcly results in acts of indiscipline, mal¬ 
adjustment, failuic, and ulLiniatcly dropping out fioin the school 
result from the absence of meaning in education both for the 
teacher and the child, 

In the Department of School Education we have, theiefoic, 
tiled to study the problem in some detail, and we feel convinced 
that much good can result from our elforls to make the teacher 
an effective user of the cuiiiculum, which in other words would 
mean helping him develop a keener appreciation of the inter¬ 
relationship tiiat exists between ob]ective.s of education, content 
and the teaching-learning stialcgies. This, in the present sct-iip 
of our education, is usually lost sight of by the teacher and he 
continues to teach in the old-ftishioncd ways of imparting informa¬ 
tion. A comprehensive study is therefore needed which will 



involve not only a conceptual analysis of tlic cuniculuin in 
relation to the objectives of education but also a good acquaintance 
with the teaching-learning strategics and teaching skills involved 
in teaching different types of content to achieve relevant 
objectives 

The present programme of researcli and development on 
the use of the curriculum which is being undertaken in the 1 Depai l- 
ment of School Education is essentially meant to achieve llie broad 
objective of making the teaching-learning process more meaningful 
both for the teacher and the child. The woik demands a iniilli- 
pronged attack on the problem. It involves lirst a meaningful 
classification of objectives, stage-wise and Kubjccl-wisc, tJicn lela- 
ting them to different content areas in clilfeient sub)cct-mattci 
fields, and, lastly pioposing teaching-learning .strategic.s and 
identifying teaching skills which may be considered useful for 
dealing with them 

It IS hoped that the ideas contained in the brochure will be 
of use to all those who would like to work on the mote practical 
aspects of the curriculum, especially the elfective u.sc of school 
curriculum. 


Uaoi.h Mbhdi 
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Chapter I 


Introduction 


Baqer Mehdi 


An encouiaging featuie of the developnienL in the field of 
education in India in recent years has been the growing interest 
among educational planners and admmislialors, including policy¬ 
makers, 111 the potential povvci of the curriculum to biing about 
significant improvement in the quality of education There have 
been commendable elforts to make the curriculum more meaning¬ 
ful for the child and also icalislic by taking into account various 
socio-economic, cultural and psychological factors which affect the 
life of the child and the community in which he lives. But so fai 
little has been done by way of preparing the teacher to achieve 
the goals of education till ough Mjc of school currkuhim. 

It can hardly be overemphasized that the teacher plays a vital role 
in translating into reality what is envisaged iii the school curriculum. 
Though much theoretical and empirical work has been done in the 
curriculum field, it has not led to any perceptible improvement of 
the teacher’s elTicicncy. 

Many of the ills of education arise out of a lack of under¬ 
standing on the part of the teacher about the meaning and purpose 
of curriculum to achieve ceilain goals and objectives of education 
which are important for the development of the individual and 
that of the society. Teachers are also lacking in their knowledge 
about the teaching-learning strategies appropriate for handling 
different types of content to achieve diffcicut objectives. What is 
needed then is to make the curriculum more meaningful both for 
the teacher and the child. This is possible only when a systematic 
effoit IS made to help the teacher to realise the important fact that 
it is only ihiough the proper use of curriculum that the major 
objectives of education can be achieved. 



Despite the fact that a teachei has undergone a tiaining 
programme at the college level as a pic-iequisitc foi cnliy into die 
profession, he is not well-equipped In liancllc llie curriculum 
efl'cctively which means, in othci woids, that lie is not able In 
relate the content with the objectives and the leaching-leaining 
stiategies which go with it. A typical tcaclicr training pio- 
gramme, no doubt, helps the student-teacher to develop a rich 
general backgiouiul I’equirecI foi undcistanding the theoretical and 
practical problems of education But .so far as the cfTective 
handling of ciirnctihim is eonccined. it is possible only in a 
realistic situation in which the teacher interacts with the pupil 
on a long-term basis. Sy.stematic efforts are llicrefore needed to 
equip the leachet with additional knowledge and .skills which 
would enable him to carry out his real fimctiou effectively as a 
teacher whieff is to help the clnld develop as a learner, as a person, 
as a citizen, and as a worker. 

The Depaitmcnt of School ndncalioii has theiefoie 
planned a comprehensive project on (he vise orenrnculiim. The 
project aims at impioving the clTcctivciiess of the Icacliei in 
handling his job, tlicieby bunging aboui qualilatalive improve¬ 
ment of education in tiic real sense of the tcim It envisages 
oiicntation of the teacher to new ways of leaching and learning 
which aie more effective both fiom die point of view of 
the teachei and the child. The work on this project will 
involve a conceptual analysis of the cuiriculum in lelation lo the 
objective.s of education, and development of teaching-learning 
strategies and (caching skills suited to leaching dilTcrciU types of 
content. The natuie of the child at ddlereiit .stages of hks deve¬ 
lopment IS also something which a teacher cannot overlook in 
the effective use of curiiculum, and hence it will be an impoiiaiil 
aspect of the work to be undcitaken on the pioject. Special 
place will be given to the use of Art and socially useful pioduclivc 
work as means for integialing the cun icidiim and leali/ing its 
full potential at the piimaiy stage. The child's immediate 
environment and the community in which he lives will bo fully 
utilized for achieving the four broad objectives of oducalioii 
staled above. 

A study of the various aspects related to tlic project will 
also be of help in designing and cvalualing the school curriculum 
on a more scientific basis, besides, providing tcacliers with ideas 
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and practices which will deepen their understanding of the 
teaching-Ieaining process This would also, in the final analysis, 
help us in achieving the targets of universalisation of primary 
education and in improving the quality of education. 

The project has also the three components involved in it, 
namely, research, development, and extension. Research is 
needed to develop usable procedures for conceptual analysis of 
the curiiculum and to develop suitable teaching-Ieaniing strategies 
for teaching different types of content to achieve the different 
objectives. The developmental activities which would involve 
some kind of action on the part of the teacher in relation to the 
child with whom he deals will be based on the action-oriented 
research proposed for the project. Useful instructional materials 
for the benefit of the teacher will also be prepared on the basis 
of 0111 experiences and continuing work on the project. As a 
final outcome of this project, it will be possible to suggest and 
organise progiarames of teacher-oiieiitation on a laige scale with 
the help of appropiiate agencies at the State level. Special care 
will be taken to develop materials and techniques which would 
be of direct practical use for the teacher and be free fiom jargons. 

As is evident, this project falls in line with a number of 
educational priorities worked out by the N.C.E.R,T., e.g. improve¬ 
ment in the effectiveness of school education, improvement in the 
effectiveness of teaching, pedagogical and learning processes, 
curriculum analysis and development, rural’ and tribal children 
and their education. 

Different Aspects of the Project 

As indicated earlier, the project has seveial aspects which 
can be studied independently with due consideration of the inter- 
lelationship that exists betweeh them. The different aspects of 
the project are as follows : 

1. Conceptual analysis of the cuinculum for determining 
the relationship between objectives, content and teach¬ 
ing-learning strategies, 

2 . Psychological aspects related to the effective use of 
.school curriculum at the primary stage. 

3 . Teaching-learning strategies for effective use of curri¬ 
culum. 
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4 Teaching skills foi effective use of school curiiculum 

5. Development of aesthetic and human values througli 
creative arts. 

6 Achievement of cuiiiciiliim goals through socially use¬ 
ful pioductivc woik 

Operational part 

As has been mentioned above, the various sub-studies undci' 
the major piojcct of ‘Effective Use of School CLiiiiculiim’ will 
involve three types of activities, viz., research, development and 
extension The ie.scai'ch studies will lequiie iiiten.sive ohseivaluni 
of children and teachers in the cla.s.sioom and out-of-cla.s.s situa¬ 
tions. Intel action with teachers, school children, Icachci educa¬ 
tors, administiatoi.s, cuiriculiiin cxpcit-s and various pei.soiinel of 
the State Institutes of Education will also be necessary. The 
experiences gained through rcscaich studies m the sehool.s of 
selected blocks will be extended to other blocks in different Slates. 
Resource personnel at the Slate level and the classioom teachers 
will be exposed to the insliiictional mnteiials tobcpicpaied at 
various stagc.s of the pioicct. Teachets and leasourcc persons 
will be acquainted with various techniques and strategics of leach¬ 
ing diffeicnt aieas of the cuniculum. 

The foil] major objectives specified foi the pioiecl. vi/.. 
development of the child as a leainci, as a person ns a citi/en and 
as a woikcr will he the guiding piiiiciples of action 

Major Steps 

The .sub-studies dealing with vaiious dimensions of the 
major study would involve the following steps ; 

(?) Ohsen’cition of (icmsvoom cincl oiK-of-cUixs cwiivilics 

The basic data in lelation to different studies will be 
obtained through on-the-spol paiticipant obseivalion of 
classroom and out of class activities. This would include 
mtcvacion at different stages with childicn, leacheis, 
teacher cducatoi.s and supcivisory staff. 

The data collected through obseivalion and miciac- 
tion with the vaiious groups will no doubt ]U"ovide rich 
material foi the picparalioii of different tools like 
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questionnaire, observation schedule, and interview 
schedule 

[ii) Conceptual analysts of the cutiicultim 

A conceptual analysis of the curiiculum from the 
point of View of identifying content aicas relevant to the 
four major objectives will provide the basis foi spelling 
out the details of diflerent sub-.studics This analysis 
will broadly attempt to relate curriculai objectives to 
content and the teaching-leaining stiategles and teach¬ 
ing skills meant to ai ueve these objectives. This will be 
done in three phases. Jn the fir.st phase, it is proposed 
to lake up tlie curriculum of classes I to V, whereas 
during the second and third phases Ihc cun iculum for 
classes VI and VII, and VIII to X respectively will be 
taken up in making a conceptual analysis of the 
curriculum 

The psychological aspects of child's nature—his 
emotional needs, interests, attitudes, abilities, social life 
and motivational patterns will also be kept in view. 
The various content areas of the cuiriculum will be 
analysed so as to focus the attentioh on behavioural 
characteristics and behavioui patterns which we expect 
the child to develop as a result of education 

A conceptual analysis of the curriculum in the form 
mentioned above will be of help in suggesting various 
type.s of teaching-learning strategics and approaches 
with reference to varied types of situation involved 
in single-teacher, two-teacher, uiban-rural and slum-area 
schools as well as full and part-time schools. The 
conceptual analysis of the curriculum will thus help us 
m evolving alternative types of teaching-learning strate- 
stiatcgies for dealing with varied types of content areas 
of the curr'culum 

I’urthcr, it will help u.s in identifying a number of 
teaching skills which refer to specific teacher behaviours 
and tcachci acts within vaiious teaching-learning strate¬ 
gics. An attempt will be made to relate the teaching 
skills to the dilTerent objectives and types of content. 
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In order lo auive at a lehablc conceptual analysis of 
the curriculum a senes of working gioup meetings will 
be held. These vvoikiiig groups will consist of primary 
school teacheis, teachei educalois, curncnlum e^perts, 
evaluation specialists, supcivisois and peisoiinel from 
Stale Institutes of Education, In all the suh-sltidies 
the analysis part will foini the basis for future work. 

(ill) Study of the child 

An important activity of the piojcct will be to make 
a systematic study of those behaviours of the child which 
could be of help to the teacher m understanding his 
natuie, and which vepiesent his abilities, interests, 
attitudes and certain personality qualities, all of which 
play an effective lole in learning 

Civ) Pi eparation oj suit able literature foi the use of teachers 

In this project we piopo.se lo bung out suitable 
liteiature for teachcis on all aspects lelaled lo the elfcc- 
tive use of curiiculum 

As will be seen the project is intended lo faciliiate 
the classioom teachei in creating a new tcaching-lcain- 
mg climate geared to the development of the child as a 
learner, as a person, as a citizen and as a woiker 
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Chapter II 


An Objective-Based Conceptual 
Analysis of the Curriculum 


Baqef Mehdi 


An effective use of school cuiriculiim implies a number 
of things. It implies, first of all, an understanding of the 
nature of the ciiiiiculum and the objectives for which it is 
planned. Secondly, it implies an understanding of the nature of 
the child and the various psychological and social factors which 
influence learning Thirdly, it implies that the teacher is conversant 
with the various tcachmg-lcaining strategies so that he may 
select the one which is most appropriate in handling a particular 
type of content in order to achieve the relevant objective or 
objectives Lastly, but in no way less importantly, it implies 
that the teacher also understands and appreciates the close rela¬ 
tionship that exists between objective, content and teaching-learn¬ 
ing strategy relevant to leach ceilain type of content. Develop¬ 
ment of leaching skills suited to teach the dilTeient types of 
content is also e.ssenlial for effective use of school curriculum, 
In this chapter an attempt is made to deal with problems and 
issues related to the conceptual analysis of the curriculum which 
is essentially a new approach to the understanding of the 
curriculum, 

By conceptual analysis we imply that subject areas which 
form the basis for organizing a curriculum should be viewed 
e,ssenlially as media Ibi achieving certain bioad specific objective.s 
of education The subject boundaries .should not make the 
teacher think that clilTercnl subject areas arc unrelated to each 
other and have lo be treated as separate entilics. Instead, he 
mu.st undcistand that these subject areas represent different facets 
of knowledge and the division is only arbitrary and is meant to 
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serve the purpose of convenient piesenPilion and tieatmenl of 
knowledge. Beliind this facade of knowledge theic are (he goals 
of knowledge which, from an educational slandpoint, arc much 
moie important than knowledge itself. Once this fact has been 
recognized, it is easy to see that knowledge per sc canneU be the 
objective of education and should not blindly govern oui entire 
teachmg-leaining activity. Theie is something more than know¬ 
ledge which the teachei must look for in oidei to make 

educational activity more meaningful and also moie pioductivc. 
What IS that ‘something more’, is a question which must be asked 
by eveiy teachei, and the answei to this qiie.stion should, in fact, 
provide the basis foi all his activities in the classioom It seems 
that m the process of developing the system of schooling, know¬ 
ledge itself became the main focus of our attention, and the 
question ‘knowledge foi what?’ was ncvei asked sciiously The 
results are obseiveable in the form of dull classioom 

routine and drab teaching and unpiodiictive learning Neither 
the teachei nor the pupils are able to sec any real 

meaning m the activity in which they find themselves engaged 
in the course of a school day. A mechanical system of 
school education has thus developed in which rote lenining 

and examination have become fhe key functions. 

In order to bring about any leal change in the .situation 
obtaining in schools today, it is necessaiy that teachers under stand 
their function in terms of child development and view euiiiciihim 
as a means for achieving the developmental goals Dus would be 
possible only if teachers aic able to make a conceptual analysis of 
the curriculum in relation to those developmental goals. These 
have been specitied in the pie.sent project as development of the 
child asaleainei, as a peison, as a citizen, and as a worker. 
Whether it is language, social studies, science, or mathematics, 
the developmental viewpoint has to be borne in mind. An attempt 
has to be made by the teacher to see which content area oi areas 
m the whole cuiriculum arc more relevant to the achievement of 
one or more objectives. We feel that each .subject area provides 
opportunities for achievement of all the four majoi objectives of 
education. The difference lies only in degree and the emphasis 
given to each objective Ceitain objectives can be better achieved 
through one subject area, while certain others by anothci, Tor 
example, tlie development of the child’s thinking and problem- 
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solving abililics (developmeiU of Ihc child as a lentner) could be 
belter achieved thiough science and malhemalic.s content than 
any other subject of study, whcieas development of citizenship 
qualities (development of the child as a citizen) could ho better 
achieved through social studies and languages. A conceptual 
analysis of the whole cuincuium on these lines would be veiy 
levealing for the teachei and he would then tiy to adopt dilfe- 
icnt strategies to achieve dilfeienl objectives, as no single strategy 
can vvoik in the achievement of all the four objectives. 

In Older to make a conceptual analysi.s of the ctiniculum 
on these lines, it is necessaiy to evolve a scheme in which the 
relationship between objectives, content, and teaching-learning 
strategy could be made clcai. The foui broad objectives will have 
to be spelt out in beheavioural terms These must be understand¬ 
able and employable by the classroom teacher 

As a pi'climinaiy cxeicise the fotii objectives have been 
spelt out as follows : 

/. Development of the child as a Icai'net. 

1 Develops an inteiesting, useful and enduring acquain¬ 
tance with his physical, social and cultiual environment. 

2 Understands the various scientific principles and their 
applicat ons in daily life. 

3. Develops the habit of observation, cxploiation, classifi¬ 
cation and a systematic way of tliinking 

4 Develops the abi[ity to ainve at gcncializations and apply 
them for solving everyday problems. 

5. Is able to exercise his imagination and ingenuity. 

6. Develops good and elfcctive study habits. 

7. Develops a love for acquiring new knowledge. 

8. Is motivated to make the maximal use of his talents, etc. 

II. Development of the child as a person. 

1. Recognises the importance of health. 

2. Possesses attitudes and habits which demonstrate on his 
part : 

a) tolerance for dilTerences which he sees in others. 
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b) acceptance of one's own weaknesses and iccognition 
of stiengths that one possesses. This is necessary for 
adjustment to self. 

c) moial judgement with icgard to one's own action. 

d) lecognition of the impoitancc of honest and haul 
work in older to be successful in life 

e) maintenance of good and healthy relationships with 
members of the family, friends aud teachers. 

f) pleasantness in alt aspects of behavior. 

g) an aesthetic sense and Jove for everything that is good 
and beautiful. 

3. Is motivated to impiove upon his own perforraanee in 
every walk of life 

4. Is indignant at social wrong. 

5. Is prepared to face hardships and difficulties. 

6. Has a sense of dedication, etc. 

III. Development of the child as a citizen. 

1. Learns that all peaple aie bound in a social relationship 
and are both giveis and receivers at the same time. 

2 Understands that happy individual life depends on a happy 
social life. 

3. Develops an altitude of respect and love foi cveiything 
that contributes to social good. 

4. Is enthusiastic about activities which are socially mseftil 
and productive. 

5. Has respect for public pioperty. 

6. Consciously avoids doing things which would impinge on 
the rights of others 

7. Insists on keeping the environment clean 

8. Expresses disappioval of and ha.s strong feelings against 
all activities which could be considered as anti-.social. 

9. Develops attitude of love and respect for the mother¬ 
land, etc. 

IV. Development of the child as a worker. 

1. Recognises the multiplicity of work around him, 
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2. Is able to see the iclationship between work and 
pioduclivity, 

3. Expeiiences the joy of achievement thiough work 

4. Is able to expiess eiciitivcly tliiough woik 

5. Develops basic mampululive skills ihioiigli the use of 
luinds, 

6. Develops habits and altitudes which are essential for 
successful accomplishment of the task in hand—caicful- 
ness, concentialion, methodical handling of mateuals, 
economy in lespect of matciial used and expenditure 
incurred 

7. Develops favourable altitude towards manual work and 
feels pleasure in doing it 

8. Feels a sense of piide in work well done. 

9. Is ellicienl in the woik of his choice. 

Once the objectives have been .spell out which ate under¬ 
standable and employable by the teacher, the stage is set for 
planning and using the curriculum in a meaningful mannci with 
the help of tecliniciues which are suited to the achievement of 
diffeient objectives. There is no leason why the teaching-learning 
process thus conceived should not become an exciting activity 
both foi the teacher and the child. 
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Chapter III 


Conceptual Analysis of the Curriculum 
~ A Viewpoint 


0, P. Miihk 


Since independence we have been facing many challenges in 
the field of Education, the most important of which has been to 
plan a well thought out, balanced and practical curriculum at the 
school stage. 

Needless to point out here that by curriculum wc mean all 
those experiences provided by the school in and outside the class¬ 
room which are in the form of meaningful learning experiences 
for the child These experiences are provided to the child to 
achieve certain objectives. An effective use of school curriculum 
implies that these objectives should be very cleai ly understood by 
the teacher. 

If we look at the situation prevailing m cdiitaiion we 
observe that as a tradition textbooks arc assigned to teachers 
who are expected to supervise learning of the textual material by 
the pupils. There are a numbci of assumptions implicit in this 
traditional process of schooling, One of them is that everything 
that students need to learn can be found in the books prescribed 
for study. This overlooks the fact that students develop certain 
attitudes towards teachers, classmates and so many others m life. 
Similarly the fact is ignored that students also learn about them¬ 
selves, about their abilities, interests, or the emotions and feelings 
accompanying their experiences. The schooling process till today 
represents an inadequate conception of learning which forms the 
basis of our curriculum 

So far our system of education has empha.siscd memon'su- 
1 ion on the pait of the child. This has ignored the icalnecdof 
the child and the society. The child as he grows into an adult is 
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expected to perform diiferent roles. He is a learner, a person, a 
citizen, and a worker. If we tianslate these roles into educational 
obiectives, it will be observed that we can conveniently put them 
into foui differ ent categories, viz., development of the child as a 
leainei, development of the child as a person, development of 
child as a citizen, and development of the child as a worker. 

In ordci to achieve these four major objectives of education 
we need a proper selection of the content which may be incoipora- 
ted into the school curriculum so that the desired behaviour is 
developed among children to enable them to perform their expect¬ 
ed roles moic efllciently. The teacher needs to realize that 
developmental objectives are much more important than objectives 
stated only m terms of learning. 

So far undue emphasis has been laid on the learning 
objectives alone. Time has not come when we will have to 
examine the existing curriculum and find out as to what extent the 
content selected can help the teacher to realize the four broad 
objectives of education as stated earliei irrespective of subject 
demarcations. These objectives have been fuither spell out m 
terms of behaviour changes for facilitating the work on conceptual 
analysis. A classification of these objectives is given below • 

A. Development of the child as a leanier. 

(i) Knows the environment closely so as to learn the physi¬ 
cal and social phenomena. 

(ii) Develops in him the habit of concentration so that his 
learning process is facilitated. 

(ill) Develops in him a sense of discipline for the acquisition 
of new knowledge, skills and attitude.s. 

(iv) Undei stands the spirit of cooperation and associates 
himself with his friends for learning new skills needed 
for perfoiming his loles satisfactorily in the society. 

B. Development of the child as a peison. 

(i) Understands that cordial human relationship is very 
essential for the growth and development of society. 

(ii) Knows to respect the ciders and loves the youngers. 

(iii) Behaves 111 a manner which is acceptable to his fellow- 
beings 
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(iv) Undcistands the problems of ollicis and tries to help in 
solving them, 

(v) Knows to adjust himself to various situiilions of life 

(vi) Develops the values of life winch aie very essential for 
smooth functioning of the society. 

C Developmem of llie child as a cilizeir, 

(i) Undeistands that it is his duty to respect the national 
symbols. 

(li) Develops a sense of patriotism and faith in sociali.sin, 
secularism and demociacy. 

(ill) Protects the national property and docs not destoiy it 

(iv) Becomes conscious of his nght.s and performs his 
duties faithfully 

D Development of the child as a worker. 

(i) Understands the various catcgoiies of professions in 
society. 

(ii) Ts able to acquiie ceitam skills which help him to 
peifoim his lole properly as a woiker. 

(ill) Becomes moic productive by using the acquired 
skills. 

(iv) Uiulci,stands the proper use of tools in his day to day 
work. 

(v) Develops in him a sense of dignity of labour. 

(vi) Cooperates and works closely with his fellow workeis. 
Educational lesearch is increasingly conceincd witli the 

teacher-in-aclion —with the liansactional process of the class¬ 
room 

In the piocess of conceptual analysis of the curriculum it is 
very essential to locate those concepts in the content svhich help 
the teachei to achieve the afoicsaid objectives 
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Chapter JV 

Psychological Aspects Related to the Effective 
Use of School Curriculum 


B P. Gupla 


Though (he problems and issues pertaining to the educa¬ 
tion of the child aic vaiied, they ccntic around, directly or 
indirectly, the dcvclopnieni of the child. School education in 
essence, is an altenipl, through a contiolled pioccss, to diiect and 
guide the child’s development and behaviour in accordance with 
certain norms. The expected outcome of education is also best 
envisaged in terms of behaviour modifications —cognitive, affec¬ 
tive and psychomolor The most practical way of undeistaiiding 
and achieving the ohjcclivcs of education, whether they relate 
to the child as a leainci, as a penson, as a worker, or as a 
citi/en, would thus he in Icrnrs of behaviour moclificalions of 
various types. 

In view of the basic functions of education being lelated 
to the development and bchavioui modification of the child, there 
i.s hardly any need to emphasise the iinporiaiice of the understand¬ 
ing of the child’s nature on the pail of educational planners, educa¬ 
tional administrators, and teachers. The need for understanding 
the child’s natnie is today univei.sally recognized in the held of 
education. This is one of the reasons why psychological basis 
is considcied as one of the foundations of education. A modern 
educator can hardly afford to overlook the various findings of 
psychological researches concerning child’s development and 
behaviour especially when they have some relevance for his 
education. The child’s needs, motives, abilities, inteicsts, atti¬ 
tudes and pa.st achievements aic considered as entry characteristics 
which, to a large extent, determine the level of learning on the 
pait of the child, as demonstrated by numerous researches in the 
field of educational psychology. They also provide important 
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guidelines I'oi deteimniiiig Llic issues legiiiding 'nlial', ‘when, 
and ‘how’ of cduealKsii. 

In view of the inapoi lance of child's luiLuro in the coiUesi 
of education, the psychological aspecl.s of tlie leatnei have to he 
given due consideialion by the cuiricuhiin expeit also I he 
modem ciinicuhim woikcr, while planning a cuiiiculum, consi¬ 
ders It essential to keep in mind the needs, motives, inlcicsls, 
abilities, attitudes, and emotions of the child, hesitics other related 
aspects. riiey piovide guidelines not only foi deciding the 
aims and objectives of cumculum at a paiticulai .stage, but also 
help in dcteimining ihe content of the eiiriiculum —both academic 
and non-academic. Thus, to a laigc cslent, they help in framing 
a realistic cuiricuhiin. But the important role played by the 
psychological aspects in the curriculum does not end with its 
planning, as planning alone would not bung the desired results. 
The actual icalisalion of the objectives, to a veiy large e.\teiU. 
would depend on how effectively the cun iculum is used by the 
school and the teachei. It is in this context that the p.sychologi- 
cal aspects become still moic impoilanl. All aspects of the 
curiiculum content—academic oi oiheiwise—need to be dealt 
with keeping in view the iclcvant psychological aspecl.s. In the 
present project on ihc clfectivc use of school ciiiriculiim we have 
included a raajoi study on “Psychological Aspects Related to the 
Use of Curiiculum.’’ 

The title of the study may give the readci an nnpicsMon 
that it would nol be anyllung moic than what we know m edu¬ 
cational psychology But the actual iiiteiUion of the project is 
altogether dilfcreiil and uiiic|tic which will become clear from 
what is stated in the following pages, A coiiisc in educational 
psychology a.s a pail of Ihe teaclier training progiammc, 
undoubtedly, helps in piepaiing a lich geneial backgiotind con¬ 
cerning the Lindcislanding of the nature of the child and the 
learning piocess But what is missing in it is the pointed lefeience 
to the curricular objectives and curricular content with which a 
particular psychological aspects is iniimalcly relaled Hence, 
there is little practical application of the undcrslaiKling of educa¬ 
tional psychology to the concrete school situation for clfectivc 
use of the cumculum. This means that some additional cllorl.s, 
apaiL fjom the usual cour.se m educational psychology, have to he 
made foi oiicnting the tcacheis in order to bridge Ihe gap between 
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llicory and piacli(.c Ihis piojecL is an altempl in this diicction 
The slnitegy of work 

IL IS pioposed to piL'paic iiiMiiictional matciial concein- 
jng each psychological aspect pcilmenl to the cllcctivc ii.sc of 
school ciiiiicLihini 'Iliis nuitenal will be vciy nnicli dilTcicnl 
fiom wliat we hiul in books on cdiicaliontil psycliology Niil 
only that It svill bewiitlenm a foim and style which will be 
understandable by a piaciising tcachci, but it will also follow 
a dilVeicnt strategy of preparation In order to help the Icacliei 
iindeistand the importance of psychologrcal aspects in his day to 
day work and provide him guidelines to cllecdvely use this 
information, a sliategy foi developing the institietional maleiial 
IS pioposed heic. While dealing with each of the psychological 
aspects, anelfoiL will be made to explain Itow K is related with 
various educational objectives, bow it can be undeistood m 
tcims of definite behaviour traits and behavicun patterns, what 
dclinile canicular experiences— academic and non-academic-- 
can be provided for the development of these Halts and patlejns, 
and what course contents aic related to the psychological aspect 
under consuicialion The following scheme will give an idea 
how the instructional mateiial will be developed. 

1, The psychological aspect under study 

2 A brief discussion of the meaning and need of its 
inclusion in the list 

3, Educational objcctive/objcctives wilh which the aspect is 
associated. 

4 Trails associated with the aspect. 

5. Details of each liail . 

(0 Tiait specifications —bchavioui charactci isties 
that come undei the trait 

(ii) Behavioui patterns in sclrool silualion that ate 
indicative of the (tail. 

(lii) Course content iii vaiious courses of study that 
can be used foi the piomolion of those 
hchavioui patterns 

(iv)CtiincuUu experience--academic and iion- 
acadcinrc—which, if pi'ovidcd, will help in promo- 
ling ihosc behaviour patterns, 
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Various psychologiccal aspects 

Many psychological aspects about tlie child's nature and 
about the teaching-learning process aie well-known For then 
relevance to the education of the child. The p.sychological aspect,s 
proposed to be undertaken in the present .study are stated below . 

1. Child's abilities 

Child’s abilities, especially his cognitive abilities, arc recog¬ 
nized by all educators as important entry churactciistics. Answers 
to important questions of ‘what’, ‘when’, and ‘how’ about the 
child’s education depends upon the child's abilities. These 
abilities differ from one stage of cluld’s development to another 
and also from one individual to another. Just as the 
essential quality of a good cuiriculum is that it is in 
accordance with the abilities of the child for whom it is 
meant, consideration of these abilities is equally essential when the 
teacher is handling the curriculum. He should not only know 
what they are and what use can be made of them in the teaching 
learning process, but he should also know that they can be deve¬ 
loped by providing suitable learning experiences to the child. 

2. Child’s interests and attitudes 

Though interests differ from one individual to another, 
they also vary from one stage of development to another. 
Curriculum planners and teachers are well awaie of the imporiancc 
of interests in the context of education. But generally little 
attention is paid by the teacher to the interests of the pupils while 
he is handling the cuiriculum. Perhaps his understanding is more 
theoretical and, hence, he requires systematic orientation with 
regard to the practical implications of educational objectives, 
course content and other curricular provisions. 

Like interests, attitudes too deteimine the child's reaction 
patterns with reference to objects, persons and situations. In the 
context of school education, altitudes of pupils are imporlant 
with reference to COuises of study, teachers, classmates, examin¬ 
ations, administrative practices, curricular provisions, etc. Attitude 
towards self is considered to be of special significance in all walks 
of life including education. Both interests and attitudes work as 
motivating forces that deteimine how far and in what ways the 
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child will iCLicl lo school life. They are ihercforc of special 
impoitancc to the teachei who has to take them mto account while 
ilealing with childien. But there is also the question of building 
up of healthy interests and altitudes by pioviding appropiiale 
cunicuhu cxpci lences.—academic and non-acadcmic—lo the child. 

3. Nccch and motives oj the child 

C’uiriculunv workcis and .so al.so the tcachci.s are generally 
well aware of the impoitancc of needs and motives in the context 
of child's education While the child icacls to the school set-up, 
his vaiious biological and psychological needs, especially the lattei, 
aie actively involved in determining, lo a large extent, the course 
of his actions and the outcome of .school expeiienccs that he 
undergoes They have been found to be not only a rich souice of 
motivation but al.so the determiners of the diiection of development 
and behaviour. Where Ihcie is .seiious and constant thwarting 
of the fundamental needs of the child, it may lead to .seuous 
consequences in so far as his mental health and scholastic pciform- 
unce arc concerned. The role of needs and motives m ihc life of 
the child and the school’s responsibility in that context have to 
be borne in mind while planning the curriculum as well as while 
using the curriculum in the school. 

4 Social life of the child 

The social enviromnent in which llic child lives is an 
essential consideration in curriculum planning. But seldom does 
the teacher realize that for an effective use of the curriculum the 
social experiences of the child arc also importanl. By using Ihc 
social experiences of the child and by taking into account 
the social aspects of his personality the educational process can 
be made lively, intere.sting and fruitful for tire child. In making 
an effective use of the curriculum the social needs of the child 
have also to be taken into account, 

J. Child's emotional life 

Emotions are no more considered as negative forces but 
are rather recognised to play a definitely positive role in the life 
of the individual and that of the society. If properly channelized 
they not only bring dynamism and happiness in 
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the life of the individual but also work as an 
integrative force to keep the society stiong. Education is supposed 
to play an important role in harnessing the emotional energy of 
the child and in guiding his emotional development. A good 
understanding of the emotional life of the child can be of gieat 
help to the teacher in achieving (he developmental objectives of 
education fully. WheUiei wc arc concerned with the child ns a 
learner, a person, a citizen, or a worker, appeal to his emotions 
can go a long way in developing in him the de.sired behaviour. 
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chapter V 


Developing Teaching Learning Strategies for 
Effective Use of the Curriculum at the 
Primary Stage—A Framework 


B, R. Goyal 


New expccUilioiis fiom educalion aic aiising paitly because 
of (he social changes but laigely due to the icseaich findings in the 
psychological and pedagogical domains. We now realize 
that through educalion we have to develop the child not 
merely as a recipient of some information but, more importantly, 
asalcamei, as a pcison, as a citizen and as a worker. Conse¬ 
quent upon such a change in oui expectations from education, 
simultaneous changes m the methods of education are imperative. 
For quite a long time, teaching-learning has been practised as a 
talking-listening activity in most of the classroom siUialions but 
now the situation is changing Considerable research work has 
been undci taken in the areas of teacher characteristics, teacher 
eUeotivencss, the psychology of leaching and other relevant areas 
Educational researchers are concentrating on the problems of 
analysis and understanding the phenomenon of leaching in a parti¬ 
cular situation. Teaching is no longer regarded as a task per¬ 
formance independent of learner and learning situations but as an 
interacting component of the teaching-learning process 

A general ci iticism against the present set-up of education 
in India is that it contains elements that run counter to each other, 
For example, it is often complained that oui educational standards 
uie falling but at the same lime voice is also raised that the cuiri- 
culum load is too heavy. As another instance, a large number of 
primary schools in India (say, more than 60%) aic staffed by a 
single teacher or two teachers and, so, multiple class teaching is 



needed. But we slill conlinuc to teach the Heiharluui nictluKl of 
ckibsioom leaching in ouc rcachcvs Training colleges and the 
teacliei-trainees aie seldom cxpo.scd to the nnilliplicity of learning 
situations. As a result, the classroom reality is seldom iindeistood 
as a pioblem situation by the teachci We also lind that Ihcie is 
haidly any appreciation on the pint of the teacher about ihc 
nature of the curnctiluni, its objectives, and the leaching-lc.irnmg 
stiatcgics which aic necessary to achieve those objectives. Iiuligc 
nous research is iiigcntly needed which will help the teacher to 
perceive the close iclationship between educational purposes, 
cuuiculum design and mateiials, and the tcaching-leaining 
strategies, besides the nature of the child and his environment. 
Reseaicli on teaching-learning strategies would help us m organis¬ 
ing our curiicula at dilferent stages more rationally and leali- 
stically, use materials moie appropriately and meaningfully, and 
oiganise teaching more puipo,sefully. With such ends in viesv, the 
present study ^Developing Teaching-Learning Strategics Jar 
Effective Use of the School Curriculum at the Primary Stage uj 
Education’ has been proposed. 

The vaiious tcims used m the litJc may be considered as 
follows :— 

(0 Strategy may be taken to mean as the ail of dcvi.sing or 
employing plans towards a goal. 

(ii) Teaching would mean as an 'inter-personal inllucncc* 
aimed at changing the ways in which other persons can 
or will behave. The restriction to ‘mier-personal 
influence' is meant to rule out physical, mechanical, 
physiological or even economic ways of influencing 
another person’s behaviour. 

(iii) Learning would be conceived as a change, due to ex¬ 
perience, in the learner’s way, of thinking, feeling and 
acting. The effectiveness of learning in a cla,ssroom 
situation would be considered in terms of (a) the 
magnitude of the change taking place in the individual 
learner, (b) the proportion of the Icarncis who have 
changed significantly m one or more characteristics 
relevant to the teaching-learning .situation. 

Conceived in this sense, learning would lake place through 
devising and transacting learning experiences for bringing about 
Ihc desired changes. Even though it is pruelictilly impossible to 
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ttieasure exactly the clegtee of change, an estimate could he made 
by pietesting and post-testing and appiaising the extent to which, 
at the end of the cxpciicnccs, the Icaincrs have changed fiom 
what they were at the beginning of liie experience The evalua¬ 
tion of achievement would lake into consideration the promotion 
of dcsitable behaviours in tcimsof interests, attitudes, knowledge, 
etc and dropping out unwanted bcliavioiii on the part of the 
Icarnci. 

Ihc work on developing Icaching-lcaining sLiaLcgics would 
constitute imparting of the vaiious concepts in the foim of educa¬ 
tional or learning experiences. Since there is an uigentneedto 
implement a need-based cuiiiculum, the learning experiences 
would be considered in close proximity to the life experiences. 
Whereas incidental learning could be a determining factor for 
various types of learning based on life experience, learning expe¬ 
rience for this study would be caiefully selected and planned 
with a view to having a poweiful and intense impact on the 
learner. An essential dimension of planning learning experiences 
would be that they imply interaction between the learner and his 
environment involving teachers, student, leaders, other students, 
community members, learning materials and the subject mattei. 
Since the environment resources differ widely in different areas in 
our country, work in the different environmental situations would 
be taken up to dcvi.se teaching-learning strategics with a view to 
their appropriateness to the learning expeiiences. The learning ex¬ 
periences would be identified through a conceptual analysis of the 
curriculum content and a study of the life experiences of children 
of various age-groups in different situations m relation to the 
educational objectives. These will then be systematised so as to 
be meaningful in the project work. Finally, these would be in 
the form of functional concepts so that the dift’ereirt objectives 
slated for the project are covered. 

The develodment of teaching-learning strategies would be 
in three stages. In the first stage, the teachers will be helped lo 
develop a perspective on the problems they wish to solve. This 
would he attempted through leading them to observe, to assume, to 
hypothesise and to identify the specific goals before them. In the 
second stage, the teachers will be helped to devise their own pro¬ 
cedures and in.struments consonant with the per.spective 
planned in the first stage. Tlie.se two .stages together 
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Vvill be coiiibiiied to comprise ‘stuUegy development' In ihe 
third stage, (he teachers will be helped to liiid out thiouj'h cmpni- 
cal testing whether oi not the stialegy is useful in a pailicul.ir 
learning enviionraciit, and how fai Miategy ‘A' is nioie oi 
less effective than strategy ‘B'. Ilie wuik at this siage woulil 
comprise‘strategy utilisation', In (he ncM siagc, leachcis will be 
biought togethei to discuss Ihcii e.xpcrienccs and fuithcr tivoul 
their strategies on different samples of pupil population. I inally, 
tested strategies would be brought out as the linai outcome. 1 he 
tested sUategies would be analysed and categorKcd in relation to 
the learning environments. The various categoiies would be 
developed into the leaching modcl.s based on ; 

(i) the distinctions (hat separate the dilfeieiU foinis ot 
enquiry • scientific, mathematical, aesthetic, moial, 
social, etc. 

(ii) the various processes of learning and teaching-instruc¬ 
tion, discovery, cieativily, problem solving etc, 

(iii) the personal-social factors relating to the tcaehci. the 
pupil, the parents and the community 

The various models would be supplementary to each othei 
so as to ultimately lead to an effective use of the primary school 
curriculum, 
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Chapter VI 


Teaching Skills in the Effective Use of 
Primary School Curriculum 

P. Das Gupta 


In lecent times, the shift in the educational objectives has 
bi'ouglu in a number of changes. These arc observable in the 
new curriculum designs, guidelines foi teaching, and instructional 
materials that call for adoption of new approaches to teaching 
and learning In practice, howevei, many of the so-called changes 
have icmamed confined to educational writings and are seldom 
reflected m the actual teaching-learning operations oflheclassroom 
The icason.s for this lie in the peisistent gap between researches 
in the licid of curriculum and those of teacher education The 
bulk of icsearches m icachci education cenlie aiound the main 
theme of analysis of the teaching ptocess which is narrowly con¬ 
ceived as an mteiaction between the teacher and his pupils. The 
other important components of the process, namely, the nature 
of the learner, his cognitive, conaiive and affective reactions, the 
nature of instructional materials, the learning experiences and 
situational variables relating to physical resources and condi¬ 
tions and the multi-dmiensional activities of the teacher foi 
achieving the educational goals are somehow not given due 
consideration This lack of a compiehensive theory of teaching 
has giveniiseto a nuinbei of polarized teaching models with 
emphasis on icacher-cciitred vis-a-vis learner-centred leaching 
process. Consequent upon this, the tcachei preparation pro- 
grammc.s have been laying majoi empliasi.s on exposing the 
teachers to vai ious ‘Teaching Methods’ in the context of dilfereni 
curricular areas. These Methods largely refer to generalised 
types of teaching theories derived from psychological concepts 
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and pniiciplcs All edorlsarc made to cnahle llic tcathcis in 
mastering certain spccilicd methods foi ceitain subjeets such us 
language, social studies, mathematics, etc Sometimes this 
makes tlie teacher think a 'light' mclhoil for teaching a 
subject which is equally elTectivc in the hands of all teuchei, 
foi all kinds of children and iindci ail varieties of learning condi¬ 
tions and iiialciials. In such a .situation teaching does not 
necessaiily result into ‘learning' 

Concept of Teaching 

The current researches in the study of leaching, as Sinilh 
points out, are designed to identify and describe ibe variables 
that make up leaching behaviour. From this 'teaching' is 
viewed as that behcaviouv and those acts on the part of the 
teacher which are intended to create a learning environment 
With due legat'd to the learner’s needs, iinliiic of the content 
aiea and conditions obtainable wiihm the situation. Tins has 
led to the study of actual Icaching-learning sliategies and pio- 
bing into the teaching acts and heluiviouis, i.e the leaching 
skills. 

Teaching Strategy 

Although the two terms‘leaching slialegy' and 'teaching 
skills’ are used mter-changeably m common parlance, thcic arc 
marked diflerences between the two. The term teaching strategy 
denotes the general approach, the proceduial means or the typo 
of manoeuvring adopted by a teacher in a particular teaching 
learning situation for achieving the educational objectives in 
view. Smith defines strategy as a pattern of acts llial scivcs 
to attain certain outcomes and guard against certain others. 
Various leaching situations demand on the pint of the teachci 
adoption of dilferent teaching stialegies Thus in some situation, 
one finds the teacher engaging his students in exchange of ideas 
by involving them in discussions. He asks a question like “what 
would happen if there were no nights but only days'1‘his nalii- 
rally makes the children think divcigciilly rather than arriving 
at a particular answer. Heic the general stiategy is to rai.se a 
question for which there is no cleai-cut answer and then manoe¬ 
uvre the process in a way that discussion is continued. 
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Ill anollici siUuilidii, ihc teacher may stail wiih some opeii- 
eiuled questions like ‘what aie the possible tausc.s of leaves rail¬ 
ing oil' t'lom some of Lite iiees in summei'? In this case, the 
strategy of the teacher is to diieet the attention of the pupils 
to possible eauses rathei than on wliat he has in mind as the 
cause nepeiuling upon the natuic of the teaching situations in 
the single-teacher school, the two teaeiiei school, tlie niial school, 
the tubal school, ilie Icachei adopts vaiioiis teaching-lcaining 
stialegies, Research in the teaching stialegy in tlic West has led 
to the development of a mimbei of models of teaching like Gump 
Investigation Model. Social Imcrattion Model Conceptual 
System Model. Non-Direetivc Teaching Model, etc These 
Models ha\c been developed on the basis of intensive study of 
classroom teaching m the context of sarieii siiuationa! varitiblcs 
obtainable in dilfereiU school settings 


Tencliiiig Skills 


Teaching skills are dcimeci as ‘a group of leaching acis'- 
beheavioiirs iiitciulcd to facilitate pupil leainmg 

According to Gage “teaching skills icpicseni an analysis 
of llic teaching ploces^ into relatively discic’le componenis that 
can he used in dinereiii combinations m tite continuous How of 
the teachers' perfoimancc''. 

At the Steiliiig University, McIntyre and White defined 
leaching skills as a set of related tcacliing beliaviouis which in 
specified types of classroom inter-action situations lend to facilitate 
the achievement of specified types of educational objectives. 

Thus the complex task of leaching is analy.sed into limited, 
but well-defined components called 'teaching skills' that can be 
dclincd in behavioural terms, practi.scd, evaluated and coiitrolletl. 
These lefci to all the verbal ami non-verbal acts of lire teachci 
like questioning, giving iiifoimution, claiifymg, explaining, demon- 
stiating, contrasting, using pupil pailicipalicm, engaging the pupil 
in gioup work, smiling, nodding to pupil icssponse, movements, 
gestuies, etc. 

Thus while leaching stiatcgy refcr.s to the general approach 
adopted by a teacher in ti leaching siliiulion and may include a 
combination of meiliod.s. teaching skilks relate to specific teacher 
acls/beliaviouis tliat are the very component elements of the 
former. 
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The Univcisily of Slanfoiil has ttienlifa'd foiiUL-en te.R-hine 
skills and in the Fai Wesl Lahoiatory eiphlccn skills ha\e been 
reported. 

A particular .skill can fuilhci be analysed into moie disciete 
acts/behavioiii.s on the ba.sis of specilic obieelivcs of a Icsscni. 
According to Elizabeth Periott, the skills of quesiuining can be 
fnrthei analysed into the following act.s • 

]) Pausing after asking a question 
li) Calling on non-voluntccis as well as vokinteeis 
in) Handling incorrect lespon.scs in a non-thicatening 
manner 

iv) Prompting pupils who arc unable to respond 

v) Seeking clai ification of incomplete i espouses 

vi) Refocussing pupils’ responses 

vii) Redirecting the same question to seveial pupils 

viii) Asking questions that rcqiiiic pupils to use higher order 
of thought piocesscs 

ix) Asking questions which call for longer icspoiises from 
pupils 

x) Repeating one's own qiislions 

xi) Questioning onc’.s own qucslion. 

xii) Repeating pupils answcis 

In line w'lth the work of Stanford IJnivcrsily and b'ar We.st 
Laboratory, researchcis at the Centie of Advanced Study in 
Baroda have identified various catcgoiies of teaching skills foi the 
Second,iry level Tlic.se aie: 

i) Pre-instiuctional .skills 

ii) Instructional skills 

ill) Post-instiuctional skills, and 

iv) Indirect skills atTccling pupils’ learning 

Component skills approach anil improvement of teachei compctein v 

Why have the lesearchcs on leaching skills become talk of 
the day ? What might be the messages of such studies for teacher 
education programmes’? What arc the cuiriculum implications ol 
such lesearches? 

The skills approach score.s a mimbcr of points over the 
leseaiches on teacher characteristics, teacher eireclivcnes.s tir 
leaching in general. Unlike the latter category of studies, the 
skill approach breaks down the tcacliing process preciseln into ;i 
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mimtici of (lelin.ililo Fhi’. nuikcs itic task of the Icathti 

deal SuKe (lie skills ate delmeii iti lielununiral terms it heeomes 
easier foi him to use it at appropnalc places Moretnei. the 
leather has iint to dcpeiul so much on ouIsrIc obsertcis’ appiaisal 
of his tcuehing: he tan mtikc t>h|ctti\c sclf-appniisal of lus teaeluni; 
by sliulyin;’self-insiiuctiimal matei lals and lieaini}: his o\sn voite 
111 tJic tape I his cnuhles him to hung in desired eliaiipcs in his 
bchavioiii and attmns at piopcr places which is missiiif’ in glohtd 
eommciits tlitit lie ictcnes fioni ins siipcrvistu, Moreover, gcncial 
iniliatioti to various nietliods does not eiiiihlc the leacliei adetpialely 
to identify spccilie skills retpiired in a paitieulai inethotl. h'mthci, 
Allen has found that iraintng of skills help teaeheis nol only to 
use the skills but also to improve iheir genei al umipctente. 

Perrottks study icvealcd that training in teatliing skills 
helped the tcachcis. especially (he iii-servite-teachers in tvvti ways. 
Teachers fountl all the skills useful in thou woik with small groups, 
individual pupils and fuii-si/.c classes. It also fatililaled them m 
getting more pupil participation, more gtoup-work and Ic.ss 
emphasis on formal teaching 

The direct implication of these studies foi leather 
preparation is thtit moie and more cmphasj.s is laid on actju.iiniing 
the tcadieis with their icacliing ta.sks m relation to various 
thcnies/contents rather than with (he mctliods of tcaehmg language, 
social studies etc. 

Such studies would enable reseaicheis I'm coiulucting more 
meaningful studies in dclcimmmg the relationship between teacher 
performance and pupil learning. 

The inajoi curriculai imphcalions of these studies are as 
follow : 

(i) liducalional objectives can be pinpointed and defined 
more easily and more icliablc measures of Icaclier 
behcavunir can be developed. 

(ii) Emphasis is laid on prcpaiation of scliinstructional 
couiscs in the form of icaclici's guides, giving detailed 
definition of skills in operational terms, illustrating with 
the help of dentonstiaticm lessons, sugge,sting alternative 
teaching tasks with icfereace to vat tons teaching strate¬ 
gies in handling vaiunis themes under vaiicd leacliing 
situations, 

(iii) This Kind of material would help ilic teacher in 
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meaningfully relating leaining experiences to uhjcctives 
and required teaching techniques 
(iv) It would help the leachei to make the best use of Cui- 
iiculum mate) nils and adopt the propei appioach to 
teaching-learning lellecled in the new school cuiriLulm 

Training in teaching skills 

A numbei of steps arc being followed in giving piactical 
training to teacheis in acquiring teaching skills. Such liiiining is 
generally imparled through micro-lcaching iiuulels The steps 
involved m a micro teaching model aic 

(a) One paiticiilar skill is taken at a lime 

(b) The teacher is given a Handbook wbcicm he gets the 
description of the skill in operational tciins. 

(c) He observes the operational aspect of the skill in the 
videotape which shows a teachei u.sing the skills 

(d) He then plans a lesson using the skill and actually 
teaches a small group of students foi a few minutes, 

(e) He gets feed-back by seeing his actual peiformancc in 
the videotape and makes self-evaluation of his teaching 
with the help of self-evaluation guides in the Hand¬ 
book. 

(f) He then levises the lesson as per need and ictcachcs 
the micro-lesson with a different group of pupils This 
process is repeated a luimbci of times The tcadici 
after learning the skills through this pioccdurc applies 
the skills in his noitnal cla.ssioom teaching. Here the 
success of the teacher depends on how aptly he is able 
to integrate the appiopnate skills in the total teaching 
situation. The important point which needs careful atten¬ 
tion here is that the teacher should not only be acquaint¬ 
ed With the skills, but should also be able to decide what 
skills to apply, where, and in what combination ? 
Research studies to date do not throw much light on 
this. In fact, comprehensive research studies on this 
aspect are urgently needed. 

Needed research studies 

The point that needs special consideration in the Indian 
context is ; can teacher-training institutions, teacher centres 
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lord In prosidc all tlu' iccliiU'toijK.il I'acililit-'s, e , 1 .:,, \ulcotapc to 
e lakhs oftcaciicis \vurking in \,uiiius pails of the coiinliy 7 [f 
It, could uc pieparc rich .Self-lnstriictiuiial cnuises and organise 
tensive ['Jcnumsliation Lessons foi Idling in the gaps ol feecl- 
ick 7 (an elfecJive piogiamnics ol skill training cotii.ses he 
ovided through educational liim.s. portable tape recorders, 
‘mmisiialion lessons and guide ni.iteiials '* Much lesearch based 
1 uiii own setting anrl resources is needed. 

dlic leaching skills identilied so far arc mostly of a general 
pc and are not iclated to various curricular areas. It is felt that 
,e nature and number of teaching .skills may vary according to the 
age of education and age level of children The set of leaching 
ills rctiuired for primary school children may be diirerent from 
o,se of secondary. Although some skilks have been idenliJicd 
I researches, these aic mostly applicable to the secondary level, 
naiysis of teaching skills at the piimary level me conspicuous by 
leirabsencc, Depariinent of .School liductition proposes to take 
1 u coniprchensivc study on indenlilication of teaching skills 
If the eft'cctivc use of primary school curriculum as part of the 
lajor project introduced in this publication. 

The study is directed at identifying leaching skills in rela- 
on to vaMou.s curricular areas and help the teachers in using 
tills by way of providing practical training, showing films on 
irious skills, organising intensive dcinoiistration lessons and 
reparing .sclf-insircctional materials in the form of handbooks 
icluding demon.stralion units. The ba.sic source of data col- 
cU'on for the study will be obtained from obsesvation of class- 
)om teachers, interaction with them as well as with teacher 
Jucators and supervisory stall, conceptual analysis of the curri- 
rlum and preparation of handbooks and demonstration units 
I the light of the above mentioned data. 
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Chapter VII 


Realisation of the Curriculum Goals through 
Socially Useful Productive Manual 
Work and Services 

S C. C’liaudhary 


liilrodiiclion 

Educational researches are rightly concerned about the 
dominance of continuing book-centicd education which is haidly 
responsive to the needs of the individual, the community and the 
nation. It is now increasingly felt that the major objectives of 
education could be achieved by the propei use of curriculum 
and it would be helpful if the curriculum objectives in develop¬ 
mental terms aie specified, For this project, the objectives of the 
general education have been identified as development of the 
child— 

i) as a learner, 

li) as a person, 

iii) as a citizen, and 

iv) asaworkci. 

With the formation of the new government at the Ccnirc 
led by the Janata Party, the importance of Socially Useful Pro¬ 
ductive Work as an integral part of the total curriculum has once 
again been put into sharp focus. A solemn pledge has been 
taken by the Janata Party to undertake national planning in 
accordance with Gandhian values and to reoilent the educational 
system on these lines. The Review Committee* and the National 
Education Conference held at Delhi in Decembei, 1977 also 
supported this view. It may be iccalled that socially ii.seful 
productive woik o ccupied a pivotal position in the curriculum 

"'Appoinied by the Picsidcnt oF ihe NCBRT ill lime, 1977 foi assessinji 
objectively the sylinbiiscs sincl textbooks prepaicd by it. 
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of Basie Sehools .is LoiKencil by Malialma (janilhi. Past expe¬ 
rience has slunvii that scrviecs aic as inipoitant from the 
educational and economic standpoints as handicraft or agncul- 
(nie. Tlicieforc, in the context of improving teaching-learning b)' 
making effective use of curiiciilum, it becomes imperative to exa¬ 
mine how fat and in what manner, socially useful pioductivc 
manual work and sei vices help in achieving elfcctively tlie goals 
of school education, b'or this purpose, it is nece.ssaiy to analyse 
hist the concept of the cuineular area, and 

then, on the basis of this analysis. to delineate 

the developmental objectives of school ciinicnlimi achievable 
through this area, and tinally evolve a strategy to be adopted for 
achieving these objectives The above-mentioned exercise has 
been presented very briefly in the following pages. It needs 
furihci chiboiation and trying out in actual situation so that 
the lelined model couid be m.ide available to the Held woikeis 
uith conlidencc 

Analy.sl.s of the Concept of Socially Useful Productive Manual 
Work and Services 

By edueation, M.ihatma Gandhi meant an all-round draw- 
iiig-out of the best iii the child and man pertaining to body, mind, 
and spirit. Aecoiding to him, liiciacy is not the end of education, 
not even the beginning. 11 is only one of the means whereby 
man can be educated. Literacy m itself is not education. True 
education of the intellect can come thiough a proper exercise 
and training of the bodily organs, c.g,, hands, feel, eyes, ears, 
nose, etc. fn other words, an intelligent use of the bodily organs 
by a child provides the best and quickest way of developing his 
intellect But unless the development of the mind and body 
is accompanied with a corresponding awakening of the soul, the 
former alone would prove to be lop-sided, By spiritual (raining 
he meant education of the heart. Gandhiji believed that taken 
together they constitute an individual whole and cannot be 
developed piecemeal or independent of each other Therefore, 
he wanted (o begin the child’s education by a useful handicraft 
training. By this he did not mean education plus ciaft tiaining, 
but education through craft. He was of the opinion that in this 
manner every school could be made .self-supporting, the 
condition being that the slate lake over the manufactured 
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products of the school. Many qiic.slions sserc laiscd about the 
position of productive vvorh in the school euniculiiin and tlic 
method of implementing tins piogramme These may be mentioned 
as follows : 

1) What is the genesis of education tluough soeialh useful 
productive manual woik *' 

I) Should this approach be compulsoiy for all ’’ 

3) Is it possible to imparl all knowledge through productive 
work ? 

4) How IS this approach sound from the psychological 
pomt-of-view 

5) How does this approach help in personality development'’ 

6) What is the social outcome of this experience 

7) What economic gains accuie fiom this approach ? 

8) How to contiol the standard of pioducts '? 

9) How to select the productive experiences 7 

10) Howto dispose of the furnished goods 

II) How to evaluate the teaching-learning and feed hack the 
findings ? 

12) What sort of teachers and supctvisors will be needed and 
what will be their lolc 7 

13) What physical and other inputs will be required for 
achieving the objectives 7 

Answers to the above-mentioned questions have been 
attempted in the following paiagraphs : 

Book-centied fotmal education willuliaws the child 
from participation in an environment necessary foi his 
anticipated role in the futuie society. Thus, a cleavage is created 
between the world of work and world of study. This perpetuates 
the tradition of demgiating manual work and alienates the child 
from the home and the community. The product.^ of such u system 
clamour for white-collarcd jobs which arc limited m numbei and 
when they get satmated, the educated youth become a dangerous 
parasite on the society. On the othei hand, the traditional method 
of work lacks dynamism and a foiwarcl look. This weakness is 
perpetuated by working uninlclltgeiitly without going into the why 
and wherefore of every process and work is reduced to diudgcry. 
Introduction of .socially useful piodiiclivc manual work and ser¬ 
vices combines the advantage of both the systems and aims at 
making the students self-reliant and intelligent woikcrs who arc 
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icacly Id take up any kind of wmk. tluis uonlributinii clVectively 
to iialional (Icvclopniciu. What is moic important is tliat tlicy do 
not feel the urge to move away fiom the iiiia! areas to uiban 
centres In slioit, Mich education is for life, thiough life 

ndiicaiioiiists are agreed that this kind of expeiicncc should 
be compulsorily piovided to all without any distinction Therc- 
foie, though the same piogrammc may not be imposed upon every¬ 
one, similai type of activities, depending upon the situation, should 
be pursued by all the students mcspeclivc of the class of society 
to which they belong, geogiaphical aica wlieie the school is 
situated, or the sex of the student. 

It has been mentioned before that socially useful piodiictive 
manual wnik is not education plus woik It is education thiough 
woik The implication is that all the knowledge and understand¬ 
ing which aie involved in pcifoimmg the work intelligently should 
be imparted through the work ilscll Mahatma Gandhi at the 
beginning went to the c.xtent of saying that he would like to 
impaitall knowledge through productive work But when he 
said so he meant that he would teach only that much of language, 
science, mathematics, social studies, etc. which is normally essen¬ 
tial to undeistand tlio woik at hand including recording and 
reporting, Accoiding to him the rest of the knowledge is noii- 
fimclioniil for the students. When one asks how one topic or 
anothei is to be taught through ciafts or productive work, one is 
111 fact icfcrring to the .syllabus of a discipline-based curriculum, 
d his, obviously, IS not possible. Clarification in this regard was 
issued by the Ministiy of Education and Social Welfare, Govern¬ 
ment of India in 1956 to the ciTect that those Items in the syllabus 
winch could not be readily conelated directly with socially useful 
productive manual woik or the other two central media, viz., 
natural and social cnviionment, might be taught according the the 
methods adopted in any good school It was made clear that 
forced or mechanical associations were to be carefully avoided 

Fiomthe point of view of the learning process, education 
through pioductivc work provides oppoitunities of learning by 
doing which assists the child in internalizing and assimilating 
knowledge which by itself is inert in nature Through this process 
the students appreciate the functional use of knowledge. Probleni- 
■solving approach which i.s one of the Very important appicaches 
in learning also justifies the pivotal position of productive woik 
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in the school cOtiiculiim, ns it enables the sliidents to locate 
ptoblcms which are solved better with the help of goods ptodiieed 
or services rendered Tlic students arc riiither inotivaled to tindci- 
tnke some kind of investigation or study to lind out solutions ofllie 
problemts, They first draw up a plan for executing the work or 
service. Thereafter, they collect the necessary law material, tools 
and equipment to execute the productive manual woik and the 
services As they proceed with the work, they go on evaluating 
the process and product of the woik, readjusting themselves if 
need be to achieve their goal Moreover, by combining theoie- 
tical instruction with piactical woik, .sliidents are lelievcd ftom 
the tytanny of continuous theoretical work whicli is against llic 
active natiiie of the learnci Learning tlius becomes more 
effective. 

Education through piocluclivc manual woik, done under 
pioper conditions makes a poweiful conliibiilion to titc iiitegiated 
development of the total pensonality including mind, hand and 
heart, and instills icspcct for work which is socially useful. It 
develops good woik habits, and develops cndiiuince for sustained 
haid work, It also enables the child to develop the nobler aspects 
of characlci viz,, tiuth, non-violence, social justice and self- 
contiol Finally, it also improves the piodiiclive clliciency and 
innovative capacity of the students who on account of their skill 
development can stand on their own legs after they I'lnish llicir 
educational career 

Socially, this approach leads eventually to the establish¬ 
ment of an order which is ficc fiom class distinction, exploitation 
of any kind, and is based on coopcialion This biings about 
human solidaiity It akso envisages a close integiation between 
the school and the community. 

Economically, cveiy individual gives a return to the society 
from the veiy childhood, in the foim of tangible goods or services 
Thus it adds to the resouices of the nation, It may be mentioned 
here that in order to achieve more fully tlie educational purpose 
of productive manual work, the articles made oi the services per¬ 
formed should be of good quality, as good as the children at the 
stage of their development can make them. Jf such work is 
socially useful, then the society or the state should purchase them 
in ordci to avoid the piobicm of di.sposal ofiini.shed goods and 
seivices 
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Il\e activities foi socially useful piocluctive manual work 
should be selected judiciously As the vciy name indicates, 
they should be socially useful. Any and cveiy productive work 
01 seivicc IS not meaningful to children and does not provide the 
desiicd motivation to them The goods and scivices related to the 
basic needs of the iiubvidual and his community, such as food, 
clothing, shelter, health, iccication, tianspoit, and communication 
aie moie meaningful to the students, and hence inoie motivating. 

It may also be pointed out that the selected woik should 
be predominantly manual In fact, no woik can be purely 
intellectual noi purely manual Foi instance, when writing 
one has to use one’s fingers Similarly while woiking, one has to 
use one's biain. As the main purpose of providing pioductivc 
experience to (he child ts to make him use his hands and also 
sotl them at times, the selected woik should involve siiflicienl use 
of the body. As this activity is also intended to be educative 
the selected activities should have rich educational potential. 
I'or this ptiipo.se, the skills involved in the work should become 
gradually mote complex as the student glows, so that the drudgery 
of monotony is avoided and the work becomes cvei more challeng¬ 
ing to the child boih physically and intellectually Fiom the 
feasibility point of view it is necessary that the physical and human 
lesoLirees in the form of cxpcitisc, law-nnitciiais, tools, equipment 
and facilities for repair woik should be locally available. 

Developmental Objectives Achievable tlirough Socially Useful 
Productive Manual Work and Services 

Fiom what lias been said above, it may not be cliflicult to 
identify the developmental objectives achicveable through socially 
useful productive manual woik and services. 

riiese have been mentioned under four major heads ; 

/ Development of the child as a learner 

(i) The child discovers his own basic needs, as well as the 
basic needs of his community and others 
(li) The child obseivcs the woik situations around him and 
understands the technology involved in the execution of 
such woik. 

(iii) 'I'hc child experiments with luw materials, tools and 
techniques of work. 

(iv) The child evalimle.s Iris performance, 
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II Development of the child as a person 

(i) The chiJd uses his hands iiUelhgeiUly for social purposes 
including manual woik and services 

(ii) The child innovales 

(iii) The child plays his lolein national devcIopmeiK 

(iv) The child becomes self-rchant. 

(v) The child proves to be honest, peaceful and noii-violont 

(vi) The child makes worthy use of leisui c. 

Til, Development of the child as a citizen 

(i) The child does not discriminnie bclween a manual 
worker and an intellectual workci. 

(li) The child does not cxploil anybody niateiinllv. 
physically and intellectually. 

(iii) The child cooperates with others in every kind of work 

(iv) The child repays what he owes to the society 

TV. Development oj the child as a worker 

(i) The child identifies the socially u.seful productive manual 
work situation and services. 

(ii) The child plans his work and works his plan. 

(lii) The child avoids wastage of .space, matciial. tools, 
equipment, energy und lime. 

(iv) The child performs every work intelligently tiftei going 
into llic why and wlierefoic of every process. 

Strategy for Achieving Curriculum Effectiveness Coals 

(i) Analysis of the concept of socially useful piodiKtive 
manual work and services suggests the following 
inventory for improving the content of this component ■ 

1. Is the progiamme feasible ? 

2. Meaningful ? 

3. Socially Useful ? 

4. Productive ? 

5 Predominantly manual V 

6. Grows in skill complexity and intellectual content ? 
Effective use of the cuniculum, particularly the components 
under considerations, depends upon the cooperative clforts of the 
teachers and the community 
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Ti'acln’i'.s loh-- Tlic teacher should be conversant with 
incept of tins ciiriicular area as well as the pedagogy involv- 
He should also possess the skills involved in the work of 
iiig Besides adopting lire problem-solving approach, the 
n" should provide the experience in three stages. At the 
ning, .students will observe the work situations and develop 
standing of the work process by oial enquiry or examination, 
■after, they will experiment with the raw materials, tools and 
iques, involving innovation. Finally, they will be engaged 
Ilk practice The teachei .should make ii.se of demonstiation 
nslructional materials in the form of still pictures, chaits, 
ups, motion pictures, models, 7nock-tip, working models, 
books,. He should plan his work properly well in time, 
ling unit,s oi lesson plans help him in streamlining his work 
icccssaiy raw materials and tools, etc, should be made avail- 
on the basis of thc.se units oi plans. He should evaluate the 
of the children contiiuiously and objectively by giving proper 
ilage to the learning outcome pertaining to the domain of 
dodge and understanding, procc.sscs, and attitudinal changes, 
his pm pose, all the techniques of evaluation, viz., observa- 
oral and objective tests, shoit answer tests, performance tc,sts 
anecdotal records, etc have to be used. Tliciecords have to 
ept in the form of cumulative record cards The results of 
lalioii should be utilized for further improvement of the child, 
ling techniques, content, and the objectives of the progarnme. 
teacher in-chargc of productive work has also to seek eoopera- 
of llie subject-teacher foi the teaching of related knowledge. 

Stipt’i'visoi's lole z Willi Ins best clTorts, the teachei 
c cannot implement the curriculum etl'cctively. The Head of 
nstitution and the inspectoi of .schools should appreciate the 
Is of the area and provide all facilities to the teacher m the 
i of time, space, raw matei lals, tools, equipment, storing space, 
ingency, etc. and coordinate the work of othci teacheis. 
assiorial checking of teaching, of stocks and records will 
lie him to guide the teachers. 

Hcliicalional administrutor'.s role ; Similarly, the educa- 
al administratoi also should have the proper perspective of the 
ortaiice and requirements of this area. He should make 
:iuatc provision at the planning stage, which is necessaiy for 
successful implementation of this programme. He should also 
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see that the necessary inputs are available at llic propei time and 
should assist in the utilization of the pioduets when it is a ques¬ 
tion of departmental and intei-depaitmcntal aclion 

Role of the uwctiiehc'i ■ Rcseaich Institutions slunild 
help in the in-seivicc education of Leacheis and supeivisnis, 
improvement of the curriculum plans and designing of instructional 
mateiials, teaching aids, evaluation tools, and piofonna foi 
keeping lecords. 

Role of the Community : The community plays a vital 
role in the effective implementation of the progiamine under 
consideration. At the outset it should appieciate the importance 
of this piogiamme. Tt is only then that the members will be 
motivated to encourage their childicn to pailicipate in the pro¬ 
gramme in the form of expertise, accommodation. law-matei nils, 
tools and equipment, They will help m the utilization of the 
products 
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Chapter VIII 


Developing Aesthetic and Human Values Through 
Arts in Children at the Elementary School 

J. D. Virraani 


The teim 'Aeslhelic' iiicludct. various artistic activities, e.g. 
Dance, Drama, Music, Painting, Clay Modelling, Sculpture, 
Mixed-Media arts, etc. These arc generally classilied undei 
Pcifoiming Alts and Visual Aits. The mam piuposc of the 
intioduction of 'the arts' m the elementary school cuiriculum is 
to fulill some major objectives of education. Systematically 
orgaiiucd, various activities of the dilTerent aits m the school 
provide oppoitunities Ibi an all-round development of the person¬ 
ality of the child, which implies the development of the child as a 
‘learncT, as a ‘person’, as a ‘citizen’, and as a ‘worker’. The 
pioccss of the vaiious arts is in fact the pioccss of creativity and 
provides oppoUunilic.s I’oi self-learning and personal ways of 
expression It is a vehicle for cxpre.ssioii of one’s emotions, drives 
and a.spiiatioiis in rc,spouse to the woilcl around in terms of a 
given medium, 

The human values which aic also the values of the arts such 
as ‘tuilh and honesty’, ‘masteiy and perfection’, ‘beauty’, ‘dedica¬ 
tion’and‘individuality’can best help the child'to grow up as a 
healthy penson, a good worker, a good citizen, and a good learner. 
These values encompass all the subject areas of the school and 
can be best realized thiough the puisuil of artistic activities. 

The pioccss of true artistic experience is such that it 
demands the wholesome involvement of the individual, intimate 
contact with nature and the environment as a whole, the awareness 
of the various arts and their media, materials, and techniques, and 
above all, the realizatioii of the “self". Under the impelling force 
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of aeation (ciCiilinii is the law of Natuie and man is a Cie.itive 
genius) ihc child comes face to face with the enviionmeni and the 
medium for giving cxpiession to his innei ‘self' Honesty offeel- 
mg and a sense of achievcmenl characteiise his hehaviour in such 
a situation. This honesty and sense of achievement eneouiai>e 
him and lead him fiuthci to pcifection and icalisation of beauty 
through dedieution and eontinuous involvement in the cieative 
pioccss. And this is the value which liiuls relevance in hie to lili 
the man from the eoimnonplaoe and ciiuleness to peilecLinii 
and lelinement. 

Such arc the intrinsic values of the ails so dynaniieally 
inteiwovcn with life situation and hence uits dcseiie a eenti.d 
place in oui curueuhiin fin the ellcLtiio leah/alion of values 
inhei'ent in them these aic the values which will go a long way 
in aileeting the total pcisonality strueluie and the leaiiiing piocess 
of the child in general, and need to be rcjici led m his behaviour 
patlei n 

Arts as acslUetic cxiiericiicc 

Thcwoid ‘aesthetic' is usually msed as ssnonymous with 
'beaulifur. beauty is a lolativc teini and is subiectivc m naluie 
Therefore, this designation is incomplete and does not fully iiuahfj 
the puiposc of an equilibrium of individual in a given society 
Since we find that in the creative activities of children, tlierc is a 
definite impact of their cultural background embedded with 
emotional response, wc will have lolind a meaningful ddinilion nl 
the term. Dewey consideied that any “consunnnated experience" 
IS aesthetic in quality. He also speaks of the arts as qualitative 
process of man’s creative experience and wants that "when the 
word beauty is used in theory to designate the total iiesthelie 
quality of an experience, it is surely bettci to deal with the 
experience itself”. Aesthetics is a pleasurable experience m 
formulating and arranging thoughts and feelings coherently with a 
sense of creative involvement in any human activity. The essen¬ 
tial attribute of creative involvement is one’s inmiuc and self- 
realized experience which emerges us an interaction between the 
individual and the given situation. 

In any kind of aesthetic experience emotions ai e checked 
by ilie conscious, thinking le-airangcd for balancetl oigani.sation 
wilh a considciabic empahsis on the individual’s unicineness. In 
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(his way quality iinpruvcinenl and lefinement of the action 
becomes an on-going aesthetic experience. We can also say that an 
aesthetic expiessioii is a combined cifort of the creative and 
intellectual faculties of the mind with a view to imptovc upon the 
pjcvious experience and to iind a ineaningtul whole. According to 
Piaget, child in Ins aesthetic expression continuously seeks 
syiitltcsis of his emotions and the objective icalily for his giowing 
need of conceptual and intellectual development Child’s 
eaily expeiienccs of exploiation of sounds, movements, seribblings 
and other tools and objects aie vciy much aesthetic experiences, 
Thnnigh exploration of sounds, movements, scribbles and othei 
materials and tools they develop their own rcpeitoirc just as a 
mustcian, a dancer, a paiutei, a sculptor and a diamatist also 
discovers his stock of icfincd language for giving a foim to his 
feelings, thoughts and moods in a coheieat structure which we 
call an aiL Foim, In fact the whole process of cxploimg and 
foiining IS the piocess ol art, because the form so discovered and 
created by him gets a continuous icfmcment in his further creation 
ushciing into new forms with new experiences. 

Kduciitional relevance ot ae,sthelic and human values 

Viewing these diamensions of aesthetic experience the 
educational lelevanec of artistic activities in the schools especially 
at the cleincnlary stage is well founded The various arts are 
cnnsideiod as part of the whole Icaining pioecss. A child when 
involved m any ait activity, uses his pievious knowledge and other 
experiences and adds to it the new ones. His act of making and 
doing things is a 'pioeess' based upon Ins previous experiences 
which he combines and refines m the process, creating new 
knowledge and pioducts, as also strengthening his ‘manipulative’ 
skills. “Experrence” Dewey says, “is the result, the sign, and the 
rewaid of that interaction of organism and environment which 
when it IS carried to the full, laa transformation of inner action 
into participation and communication’’. 

in fact art is a process of creative learning which involves 
the wholesome partieipation of the learner. It provides for free 
expression of emotions, diivcs and thoughts for social adjustment. 
Itpiovidcs oppoitrinities foi the development of perception, 
iinaginatioii, insight, intelligence and creativity. Since the very 
natuie of various art activities is doing through exploring, absorb- 
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iiig and expcrimciUmg, Ihcy involve thinking, imagining or 
visualising, manipiilaling and inipiovismg, an.inging and recon¬ 
structing, discovering and inventing and thus living in newer 
experiences foi the expiession of the self in iclaiion to the social 
and objective reality. The pioce.ss of cicative involvement calls 
for “truth and honesty" the essentia) values foi a man to become 
a “good citi/eii" This pioeess also involves coiitiiuious evalua¬ 
tion foi iinpiovement and thus helps in developing skills 
knowledge and undcistanding, disciiminalion. whicli go a long 
way in foimmg attitudes, habits, and pcisonal \allies which aie 
essential for becoming a ‘good Icaiiior'. Theiefoie, vaiimis art 
aetivilies aie the alfairs of cicative mtolligence and help (he child 
to grow into a healthy, pioiliiclivc timi ni’alivc iniclltpviU 
citizen. 

Aesthetics is generally associated with various aitistic 
activities. In these activities the action or the process iiivohcd in 
the production is an impoitaiU experience It goes a long way 
to foim an attitude of being a ‘good worker’ of the society. It is 
the process of working through ‘inner vision' which is “organically 
1 elated to the perception" of the doci. It involves action which 
IS a qualitative and aesthetically satisfying expei icnce. Thus the 
creative worker giow,s to be a shurpened pci.'^otuillly. 

Dimensions of Personal Development Throiigii Arti.stie Isxperienees 

Developing sense-perception 

In creative Art activities the child develops his peiecptioii 
through various sensoiy organs and enriches his expei iciices 
(because otherwise he cannot cieate in a vacuum), winch is an 
essential factor for any creative action. Perception fiiilher calls 
for interaction among the other faculties of the mind and thus 
establishes eooidinatioii between the mind and body which eome.s 
into action foi creative display of the inner self, Hence the 
dynamic inteiaction of body, mind, the medium or the mateiinks 
with a backgroLinu of the environment and related experiences, 
knowledge and skills involved in the creative opciation is a total 
experience which if puisucd consistently, would lead to the 
achievement of mastery, confidence, pcifcction and refinement. 

But invariably it is seen that the various mlluences working 
upon the child, m the family as well as outside depiivc him of his 
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innate potentiality foi perception as a consummated expeiicncc 
and of Ins eidetic disposition He is taught and conditioned to 
peiceivc llie way oui adult world thinks pioper and fit. He is 
nuide not to tunst his own emotive responses to the world around, 
whn.li should morally mspnc in him a sense of adventure and 
discoveiy Instead, a dry and discursive thought-process, devoid 
of feelings, emotions and sensibility, is thi listed upon him 

All this leads to the denial ofehild’s initiative and cnteipiise 
and consequently he is moulded into an alienated individual unable 
to unfold fully his latent potentialities and to deal with ,the situa¬ 
tions cH'cctively. The objectives of Piiraaiy education, therefore, 
should be to leslore peiception to the child and to enable him to 
preserve his eidetic disposition, if the child has to grow into a 
wcll-integiatcd pcisonality. Vaiiousart activities aie means to 
tins end and thcni inlusion in the system of piimary education as 
eoic activities, Lliciefore, is uigently called foi. 

Enwtioiuil development 

heelings and emotions play a significant role in the cieative 
piocess As IS alicady stated, children leact instinctively to their 
envnonment If not inhibited, children would display their 
emotions in then art works. Emotions represent man’s feelings 
like angei, joy, soirow, love and fear. Emotions are the inner 
woi Id of the man Emotions arc cncoiintei cd m the social reali¬ 
ties and seek lelinemenl If emotions arc impaired the peiception 
of the child is obscured which allects learning. If the perception 
IS obscured the other faculties of the child will remain undeveloped. 
He may even sulfci serious mental handicaps, 13ut at the same 
lime if the emotions aie not cultivated and channelised it may 
ei cate a lot of social problems. Emotional training is necessary 
foi social adjustment as also for the development of other faculties 
of the mind Only m a free atmosphere children get opportunities to 
express their pent-up emotiorrs and get relief Various arts, there¬ 
fore, piovidc true training of the emotions as they are also 
a means of “cathar.sis”. 

Creative development 

Creative urge is a strong factor in the total development 
of the personality of the child. Experience in creative expression 
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thi oilgh various ai lislic acti\ itics pmvuics main pHiblL’in-solving 
hiuralions which cnlM’or Uic inlei-play of mumous fasnlUcs o( the 
mind, leading to the solution oflhe piolsleiii In eiealivc aetion 
“past and the picsent espeiienccs msieht. and eoiiecpls aie 
bi'ougliL to beai upon tlic tools and matei nils of espussioii witli 
purpose and quality" 

dlic creative force in the man is .so strong that it uiges him 
to explore to diseovei. to invent and to eieate, 1 lii> piocess 
further involves thinking, iccalling, inanipulatiiig, Ibinuilatmg 
concepts and ideas, feelings, visiiali/mg and imagining new situa¬ 
tions, trying new eombmations, icspuiulmg to emeigmg Londilion,', 
atui new ideas, lejcetmg and scleeling. cspciimentmg ami jilatmg 
with the given niatcinils and tools to lemieipiet and leconsli net 
to give meaning to his leali/ation and mtmuile relationship with 
the environment Ihc cxpicssion so lendeieil dm mg this ciealive 
process involves the whole being—lus past and piescnl espeiicnecs. 
thoughts, drives, feelings, emotions, skills and the mateinils and 
tools which he uses fui his cxpiession, all gel new meanings closei 
to the peisonality of the eicatoi. 

In the pioecss of eculion, “cxploi ation" plays a vital role 
Exploiation Itself IS a processor ciealivc learning thiougli which 
we peiceive, feel and discover the ‘.self within, as also Ihc cnviion- 
ment which sunouluis us Thiough the exploration of vat tons 
media tools and tcehniciues we also diseovei the possibilities of 
‘expressive resources' which are then aesthetically articulated in a 
coherent manner in various artrstic exprc.ssions in i espouse to our 
experiences and feelings. Tlieieforc, the aitislic experiences are 
the experiences of learning which is compiehensivc and funda¬ 
mental to all education. 

Artistic expression is icvealcd thiough various school subjects 
and provides for unifying learning moie comprehensively and thus 
integrate the process of education as a whole Facts and informa¬ 
tion provided through subject-areas m a routine manner have no 
affective relationship with the life of the individual. But for 
artistic expression he has to go much deeper in order to under¬ 
stand the purpose and then add to the details, e.g. tree is not a 
mere tree, it has a pattern of foliage, stem, smell, texliue, tiunk, 
leaves, volume, light, quality which distinguishes it from other trees, 
its organic relationship with the environment, etc. All such things 
requiie intimate contact in ordci to Iranshile it into a given art 
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meclnim. Ihis lianslJition fuithci calls Tor moie conceptual 
chiiity and moic and more awaiencss ol'tlic.se facts and foi which 
the child hiiiiseir tries to obtain luither clarity of his expiession. 
Such learning is more ell’cctive than the passive and discursive 
way of'leceiving'. It is theiefore, naliiial that learning thiough 
concepts and ideas so formulated has a marked individuality and 
uniqueness which is important foi .self-learn mg and value judge¬ 
ment. And it IS this piocess which helps the child foi further¬ 
ing the knowledge and skills with enrichment and claiity 

Again, through the procc.ss of c.xploralion and expression 
in ai t activities the child makes new discoveries and derivations 
which he use.s in many changes and impiovisations and establishes 
new relationships among them, thus leading to furthei expci icnees, 
c.g the child may expel ience in his art work the suitable changes 
in coloui/colouis, loim oi spots, which would reiidci change ni the 
total emotional and conceptual impact of his work of art 

Dcvelopiiifi social qualities thiough arts 

llcsponsihiliLy to the social group can be instilled Ihioiigh 
the piaclice of ai ts 111 the school for bcttci social adjuttment m 
the fuluic life. The impoitancc of the individual's integrity ks 
only meaningful in teims of social lelationship and harmony. 
UnlCcSS both contribute to each othci, harmonious existence is 
inconceivable Through various group tut activitcs students 
learn to coopeiate with each othei. Gioup of arts would furthei 
develop a sense of participation and undcstanding, sharing ideas 
and views for mutual benefits Group activities in ait progiammes 
iheicfoic, should become as much impoitant as the activities of 
an individual. 
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